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they assert, such words are absurd on the lips of one who
has himself interviewed the returned spirit of his own
father. A little knowledge of Elizabethan ghost-lore,"
my friend pityingly proceeds, " would have shown them
that the passage in question is simply an expression of
the contemporary Protestant refusal to believe that appari-
tions could be the spirits of the departed, and that it falls
in with the despondent mood of the ' to be or not to be *
soliloquy as the most positive utterance of the doubt
which haunts the student of Wittenberg until the end of
the play-scene, and which he voices plainly enough in the
preceding soliloquy when he surmises that' the ghost that
I have seen may be a devil V
And yet even here, with all that affable condescen-
sion, how hard does my friend hit himself ! That he
really supposed all three offending critics to be devoid
of even a little Elizabethan ghost-lore seems difficult
to credit, after the points, and the very point he
makes, had been expressly discussed by nearly every
writer on the theme.1 But the important thing is not
the possible extent of the fabulous ignorance of the
three critical culprits : it is the strange pertinacity
with which my friend not merely destroys his own
case but reduces all criticism to chaos. It seems
necessary once more to point out things seriatim.
(i) Everybody, despite Mr. Wilson's painful
doubts, necessarily knew that Hamlet himself had
raised the question of the possibility of a false spirit
misleading him. The idea was mooted even in the
old play.2
1 e.g., Dowden's note on it, citing Coleridge, who cited Browne.
a This reminder Mr  Wilson is rigidly careful to ignore.   He
thinks fit, however, to write :  "As you are now forced to admit,